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highest, work of art by ao uiaiiy thousanils 
of tlie most celebrated artists brought from 
all parts of Greece to Kome, it deserved so 
much the more attention and admiration 
from a degenerate posterity which knew 
how to produce notliing which should even 
remotely compare with this work. The wise 
man finds here matter for research, the artist 
finds endless subjects for study, and both 
will be convinced that In this picture more 
lies concealed than meets the eye, and tliat 
the mind of the master was even greater 
than his work. 

Laiikoon is a nature in extremity of suf- 
fering, represented in the form of a man 
who seeks to gather up the conscious 
strength of his spirit to subdue it ; and 
while suffering swells the muscles and con- 
tracts the nerves, the spirit armed with 
strength displays itself in tlio furrowed fore- 
head,— the breast heaves with iuterrnpted 
respiration, and with the suppression of the 
outbreak of feeling in his effort to contain 
and shut up the pain within himself. The 
anxious inward sigh, and the breast drawn 
in, exliaiist the abdomen and hollow the 
sides, which allows us to judge of the action 
of the intestines. But his own sulleriiig 
seems to distress him less than the suffering 
of his children, wlio turn their faces to him 
and cry for help ; for the father's heart re- 
veals itself in the sorrowful eyes, and com- 



passion seems to swim in them hi a dim 
mist. The face is mournful, but there is 
no outer)' ; the eyes are upturned toward the 
highest help. The mouth is full of sadness, 
and the sunken nether lip is heavy with it; 
but In the upper lip, which is drawn back, 
this expression is mingled with that of pain, 
which, witli a movement of anger as if an 
umnerited, unworthy sorrow, extends to 
the nose, swells it, and manifests Itself in 
the distended and widened nostrils. Below 
the forehead, the struggle between pain and 
resistance is portrayed with the greatest 
wisdom; for while pain elevates the eye- 
brows, the effort to resist it presses the flesh 
just over the brows down upon the upper 
lid, so that the protruding brow almost cov- 
ers it. Nature which the artist could not 
improve, he has sought to develop and 
represent in its greatest strength and pow- 
er; for where the greatest suffering is por- 
trayed, there the highest beauty is possible. 
The left side, where the serpent's madden- 
ing bite has injected the poison, is the one 
which, from its proximity to the heart, seems 
to be most capable of suffering, and this part 
of the body may well be called a marvel of 
artistic skill. He raises his legs involunta- 
rily as if to run from the evil: no part is at 
rest; even the strokes of the chisel seem to 
aid the significance of this rigid surface. 



GOTHE'S SOCIAL ROMANCES. 

[Translated from the German of Rosenkrasx by Taos. BiTiDSos.] 



WlLIIELM MeISTER'S APPRENTICKSniP. 

We have found the problem broached in 
the Apprenticeship to be the setting forth of 
that culture to which the individuality must 
submit itself, in order to become for itself 
what It is in itself. Culture is a process, 
which, at the same time, is becoming a pro- 
gress. As a process, it is, in form, always 
the same round of exertion. The individ- 
ual is driven, by his own deficiency, towards 
the element which corresponds to his pecu- 
liarity. So long as he has not found this, he 
must seek it, and be unquiet. 

We find Wilhelm Meister exerting him- 
self honestly in order to discover his voca- 
tion, to supply the defects of his knowledge 
and accomplishments, to grind down the 



corners of his demeanor, and to heighten 
the basis of his culture. In these exertions, 
so far as their form is concerned, he remains 
always the same. With deep sorrow he be- 
comes aware of his own deficiencies; with 
ardor he dashes into • that activity which 
seems to promise a means of ascent to some- 
thing higher; with astonishment he per- 
ceives that he obtains no absolute satisfac- 
tion through the one-sided effort to which 
he has been devoting himself, and is there- 
upon inclined to regard his whole labor as a 
mistake. This, however, is a piece of self- 
deception, which lasts only until he has re.- 
cognized, in ennui and disgust, the fing&>- 
post to a new problem, the transition to a 
higher activity, which, without his previous 
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culture, would be impossible to him. The 
process has points of rest, which lie between 
the various stages as crises. Baised to their 
highest power, they make up the apprentice- 
ship, the fellowship, and the mastership ; for 
the ascending series, as a system of qualita- 
tive moments, does not nm out into the 
spurious infinite, but only far enough to en- 
able the individual to recognize the essence 
of his individuality, and to attain the com- 
pleteness necessary to enable him to set 
himself forth. At this moment begins the 
tranquil process of perfection, as it proceeds 
spontaneously, intensively and extensively, 
in the practical activity. The stages through 
which Wilhelm passes appear always also as 
distinct spheres, which he lives through. His 
individuality is destined for harmonious to- 
tality. Hence, in presence of one-sided na- 
tures, characters which have already assum- 
ed a decided cast, he appears as bereft of 
character. He is not so much the hero of 
the novel as. its supporter. But he would 
not be capable of being its supporter even, 
unless he were serious about the pursuit of 
culture, and unless he were actually organ- 
ized for an all-sided harmony, which in the 
end does not prevent him from devoting him- 
self to one particular activity. There has 
been a great deal of discussion in regard to 
Wilhelm, in connection with this. Fonque, 
Neumann, and Varnhagen, with good-na- 
tured humor, attacked his passivity with 
persiflage in a random novel, Charles''s En- 
deavors atid Obstacles, which they wrote 
together in Halle, and which has been re- 
printed in I^eumann's collected works. The 
amount of spontaneity and energy resident 
iu Gothe's Wilhelm was discovered only by 
the innumerable imitations which it called 
forth, concluding with the Hermann in Im- 
mermann's Epigoni, of which Mundt, in the 
first part of his Characters and Situations, 
justly remarks that the hero subordinates 
himself too much to the persons with whom 
bis career brings him in contact, accepts al- 
most an obsequious position towards fhcm, 
wears himself out in an almost encyclopaidic 
bustle of activities, and almost always seems 
so used up that one would be glad to see 
him in a quiet nook in an hospital. 

In his processor culture, he passes, as an 
apprentice, through the stages of commer- 
cial activity, theatric art, aristocratical free 
cichibition of self, before he recognizes the 
higher significance of life itself — before he 
is met, in the hall of the past, by the inscrip- 



tion on the sarcophagus, Rcmemher to live! 
As a merchant, he already occupies an atti- 
tude toward the whole world ; for trade 
tends to equalize the inequalities of nature, 
culture, and chance. Through the one-sid- 
edness of the occupation however, through 
the predominance of calculation, through 
narrowness of the pursuit of gain, it may in- 
terfere with the more general culture, so 
that the merchant divides np his day, quite 
abstractly, between business and recrea- 
tion, and seeks the latter in the evening, 
sometimes in the theatre, sometimes at the 
gambling-table. Wilhelm, too, sets out in 
this manner. At first, he wants to find his 
recreation in the theatre. The amiability of 
an actress fetters him with its charm. He 
visits Mariana also at her residence. From 
being an admirer of the artiste, he becomes 
her lover. The recollections of his child- 
hood, of the pleasure which he had derived 
from a puppet-show, the account which he 
gives of it to Mariana, still draw him insen- 
sibly more and more into artxriticism. 

A business tour gives him an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with dramatic ai-t, 
from its natural, rude beginnings, up 
through all its gradations. The play which 
the miners act — the company of acrobats — 
the doings of the unengaged actors in the 
small town — ^the representations in the castle 
of the baron, who plays the dilettante even 
in the theatrical — finally, the mature survey 
of the whole dramatic art, given by Serlo 
and Aurelia, — contain a progressive view of 
it consequent in itself. The central point of 
it is the consideration of the great draniaiist 
Shakspeare, which connects itself with the 
representation of his Hamlet. This intro- 
duction of Hamlet is among tlie most re- 
markable of Gothe's inventions — first, on 
account of the relationship between Willielm 
and Hamlet, for the latter is a reflective 
character, a seeker, a self-observer, like Wil- 
helm; second, because Hamlet makes the 
play the very means of rousing the con- 
sciences of his mother and his uncle from 
apathy, of discovering the truth through art, 
and because he even gives to the players 
whom he makes represent this piece, good 
instructions, a compendious and classical 
summary of the ars dramatica. Hence, it is 
not to be wondered at that many persons 
have always been of the opinion that in the 
Apprenticeship Gothe intended to exhibit 
the whole of dramatic art generally; and he 
himself, it is true, once exijresses himself 
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somewhat to this effect in a letter to Merk. 
Others have generalized the thing, asserting 
tliat he intended to exhibit not dramatic art 
but art generally, and took dramatic art as a 
starting-point because it is the resume and 
solution of the other arts. Granted that 
Gcithe had this intention once while he was 
engaged on the work, everything else is at 
variance with such an assumption. In that 
case, he could not have written the Appren- 
ticeship ; Wilhelm, the theatrical reformer, 
could not from the beginning have belonged 
to practical life ; he could not have been tor- 
mented with such an incessant reflection 
on tlie essence of culture generally. Wilhelm 
merely makes his passage through the thea- 
tre; because it brings man to himself. He 
keeps company with the actors, because, by 
the power of fancy, they are continually 
forced to change their individuality Into 
assximed personalities, and to equip these 
with the whole charm of the living truth 
of nature. The actor who does not possess 
the entire talent of self-metamorphosis will 
therefore probably incur the danger of 
having no character at all of his own— per- 
haps, like Madame Melina, of becoming a 
mere sentimentalist — or else of transferring 
too much of his own individuality to his 
acting, and hence of not playing well except 
when he has an opportunity of actually rep- 
resenting his own character. Such is the 
case with the pedant, who, in the small 
troupe, plays thepart of the old, grumbling, 
good-natured, hlasterinf^ paterfamilias; with 
Aurelia, who charms the public in the Coun- 
tess Orsina, because she can pour her own 
inmost soul into that part. 

In the last century the profession of actor 
did not enjoy that position in society which 
it occupies at present, when it unquestiona- 
bly stands on an equal footing with other 
professions. It had tlien something ambigu- 
ous about it, and was, particularly in its 
iinances, by no means, very orderly, or, in 
regard to love, inclined to very strict princi- 
ples. I shall not however, I hope, be mis- 
understood if I assert that many advantages 
in the way of art are connected with this po- 
sition. The actors formed a world by them- 
selves, had to make themselves vaUd by dint 
of talent, lived entirely for the moment, and 
hence were much more mobile and diligent, 
more ardent than .so many of our court play- 
ers are wont to be, who have m.ade their in- 
come secure. When Wilhi^hu passes from 
the counting-house to tlie theatre, this, 
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measured by the conditions of last cen- 
turj', is one of the strongest contrasts. In- 
stead of the calculating understanding, the 
whim of fancy seizes him; instead of care- 
fulness for the future, the light and ready 
devotion to the moment; instead of care for 
the course of business, the unhampered cul- 
ture of esthetic egoism. But this world of 
beautiful seeming falls to pieces. Wilhelm, 
who thought himself destined to be an actor, 
because he had succeeded in several things, 
particularly in Hamlet, convinces himself 
that he has no sufficient talent for dramatic 
art. 

In the baron's castle, he has become ac- 
quainted with tlie nobility. This opens up 
to him a new subject for consideration, viz., 
freedom of manner, personal dignity, which 
exliibits itself externally with aristocratic 
reserve, and yet with delightful absence of 
constraint. The examples which he has bo- 
fore him are not precisely the best; but the 
impression which they make upon him is 
deep and lasting, and the beautiful, elegant- 
ly attired countess, who forgets herself so 
far as to kiss him, becomes his ideal. It can- 
not be denied that Giithe has here put a fine 
irony into his whole description of the nobil- 
ity. He likes to play at theatre, because he 
himself is theatrical in his representation. 
This is the point of coincidence in which no- 
bility and theatre meet. Tlie actor exhibits 
himself as different from what he.is; the no- 
bleman exhibits himself, but in such a way 
that he shall receive applause. That is to 
say, that in the la-st century it was still the 
case that the nobility actually were able to 
lay special claim to the exhibition' of free, 
beautiful personality. Now-a-days, when 
the feudalism of the middle ages is broken 
up, when all those privileges which gave the 
nobility such an enormous advantage have 
been taken away, we must no longer by any 
means look for tlie most courteous behavior, 
or that which evinces the freest personality, 
in what is called exclusive society alone. 

To this point we see Wilhelm rise in the 
fifth book. Through the nobility he gains 
a notion of that culture which is its own aim 
and end. Nevertheless, before we enter this 
sphere, the sixth book intervenes, containing 
the Confessions of a Beautiful Saint. These 
have been often regarded as an element 
heterogeneous to the whole, as having the 
character of an interloper. Judging from 
his letters to Schiller, Giithe knew very well 
what, as an artist, he meant them for. On 
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the one hand, he intended to make a con- 
clusion ; on the other, an introduction. It 
was meant that the falling asunder of the- 
atrical appearance and the discover}' of the 
foibles of the aristocratic world should be 
followed by this absolute concentration of 
the soul upon itself. It. would have to be 
confessed that in the rich life-picture, an es- 
sential element would have been wanting if 
religion had not been touched upon at all. 
How Gothe came into possession of these 
views, or in how far Miss Von Klettenberg 
may have been the occasion of them, may 
be considered as a matter of indifference. 
We adhere to the necessity, from which 
the poet was not able to escape, and which, 
of all the critics, Frederick Schlegel, in his 
excellent Characteristics of the Apprentice- 
ship, 1798, has best seen, at least from an 
jostlietio point of view. I say, from an sbs- 
tlietic point of view, for from a religious one 
he has taken the beautiful saint too nega- 
tively. I believe that her confessions must 
be brought into harmony with the argument 
of the whole novel. This argument is the 
formation of individuality, the ajsthetic ap- 
prehension of the whole of life. The beau- 
tiful saint has the courage to make the pecu- 
liarity of her religious conviction, from the 
point where she became conscious of it, valid 
against every one, even against her father, 
and against her beloved betrothed husband. 
From all the education which she acquires, 
from all the distractions into which she is 
drawn, from all the vicissitudes of fortune 
which she experiences, she always returns 
to tlie communion with her invisible friend. 
She behaves like a religious artiste, endeav- 
oring freely to subject her whole existence 
to tlie necessity of her principle. The ortho- 
(Jdx church of Protestantism, as well as all 
the sects which have sprung from its bosom, 
during the last century held firmly to the 
idea that the religious life of the individual 
had to pass through the nocturnal horror of 
a penitential combat, in order to become 
conscious, in its violent passage to mercy, 
in an outwardly fixed moment, of illumina- 
tion from on high, justification before God, 
and assurance of everlasting bliss. The for- 
mality with which dogmatism had drawn 
out tills process of regeneration into its indi- 
vidual moments had likewise to be repro- 
duced in the experience of the individual. 
Many, however, on comparing themselves 
with the process prescribed in the dogma, 
could discover in themselves no analogy to 



it, and then harrowed themselves with fear 
about their salvation. In opposition to this 
orthodox system, the beautiful saint develops 
a cheerful religion which knows nothing of 
limitation of freedom or of repentance. 
Under all circumstances she has a glad con- 
fidence in God, through however manj- 
phases of religious consciousness she passes. 
She comes in contact with the quietists in 
the country, with theHerrnhuters; she re- 
veres the chief court preacher of the ortho- 
dox church, eagerly attends his discourses, 
excuses the acerbity of his polemics against 
the Herrnhuters, and bewails the good man 
when he dies, with a tear of sincerity. But 
she never becomes fanatical; she always, 
like an artist, keeps herself within the limits 
of moderation. Neither does she become at 
all a quietist, but unexceptionably performs 
all her duties in the most conscientious man- 
ner; nurses her sick, suffering mother, and 
her old, often peevish father, for long years, 
with self-sacrificing affection, and as a Cim- 
oness occupies herself without reproach in 
well-doiug. Christianity, as the religion of 
the world, is the religion of free individuali- 
zation. We must not copy Christ's life; tlie 
attempt to do so begets diseased tenden- 
cies; there arises from it an unnatural dis- 
tortion of the reality, which at present com- 
prehends real conditions quite different from 
those which existed in the time of Christ. 
Every one must work up the same content 
which we find in the life of Christ, in the pe- 
culiar form of his own destiny, into a new bi- 
ography. This is the protestant meaning of 
the "Confessions of a Beautiful Saint." In- 
asmuch as she maintains the freedom of indi- 
vidualization, she remains accessible to criti- 
cism, against which ladies who are strongly 
aroused to piety are wont to be completely 
fortified. For example, she sees through 
the want of taste and the kind of caricature 
that exist in the religion of the Herrnhuters, 
and is led by her uncle to a free and digni- 
fied appreciation of art, towards whicli 
exclusive piety in general holds only a neg- 
ative relation. Specially must we mention 
her view of sin. She can find in herself no 
trace of it, in the manner in which the eccle- 
siastical doctrinal conception dejnands of 
her. Neither, as regards the Supreme Be- 
ing, can she feel herself estranged from him.. 
But, nevertheless, she comes to the convic- 
tion that the possibility of even the worst of 
crimes dwells in her completely; that she 
could be aRavaiUac, aDamiens; that from 
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an unguarcled impulse she mi<!;ht suddenly 
Ijecome a crimiual of the most hideous kind. 

These " Confessions of a Beautiful Saint" 
form the conclusion of the theatrical and 
aristocratical worlds, which not unfrequent- 
ly merge into the frivolous. The physician 
had communicated them to the sick Aurelia, 
when slie, after her representation of the 
Countess Orsina, had half-intentionally, on 
her way home, caught a deadly cold in the 
piercing nortli wind. The dying Aurelia 
sent Wilhelra to Lothario, and thus opened 
to him the gate to a higher existence. >Vil- 
helm is now about to receive an idea of a 
grander life, which unfolds a very manifold 
activity. In this world, pkopbrty forms the 
basis, upon which, as means, men may rise 
to the fullest freedom of life, and make 
culture for its own sake their aim. In the 
mercantile world, from which Wilhelni orig- 
inally set out, property was regarded with 
too nmch one-sidcdness as aim and end. 
Werner represents this point of view. When 
he again meets with Wilhelra, he cannot 
wonder enough at the neat, rounded person 
that the latter has become, whereas he him- 
self has grown round-shouldenid and old at 
his desk. With a narrow kind of pleasure 
he tells him about his domestic arrange- 
ments, about his children, how they know 
arithmetic already, and buy and sell with 
their small sums of pocket mone)'. It is 
only by contrast with this, his old trusty 
friend, that Wilhelm sees what progress he 
has re.illy made in the higher apprehension 
of life. 

On the other hand, among the actors 
prop<'rty was taken only as a means. I'lii- 
line throws to the beggars gift upon gift, 
and when she has exhausted her purse, does 
not hesitate, in her thoughtless good nature, 
to give away lier hat and scarf. Tlie actors 
know quite well that without money they 
cannot perform anytliing. From this point 
of view, they lay the greatest value upon it. 
Wliatan advantage would even two luni- 
dred dollars have been to Melina, merely to 
get up a small troupe ! When they have 
money, however, they pay too little i-egard 
to it, and do not economize it. How touch- 
ing, in this respect, is the story of the un- 
fortunate Mariana. She wants to pay for 
everything in cash, and with tliis punctili- 
ousness is unsuitable for the loose life of the 
actors. Old Barbara, who informs Wilhelm 
of Mariana's death, and brings him his son 
Felix, is rei)roache(l by Wilhulm as a vile 



panderess. But how well she is able to de- 
fend herself! How she hurls back the curse 
upon him ! How well she is able to depict the 
worthlessness of the higher classes, whose 
sons, with frivolous desire of enjoyment, 
pluck the virginal blossom of the daughters 
of the proletariat, and are the cause why 
women like Barbara exist! I^as Wilhelm 
any right to despise her? But the old sibyl 
remarks, too, how pure such a relation, 
stigmatized with the name of prostitution, 
may often be, as compared with manages de 
convenanee, in which mothers, after having 
exposed their daughters for show at balls 
and assemblies, make a bargain for their 
souls with rich or aristocratic suitors. She 
lays bare the whole abyss of helplessness 
into which the unprotected destitute female 
among us may often sink, and then, under 
the pressure of difficulties, in the misery of 
starvation, from the lack of any moral sup- 
port, only too easily succumb to seduction; 
against which, iunnediately, pubUc moral- 
ists raise their hypocritical howl — as if the 
men were not just as guilty as the women. 

Among the nobility themselves, property 
seems the condition of their superiority, of 
tlieir free personality and graceful bearing. 
By reason of his landed property, the no- 
bleman, from the very beginning, is placed 
beyond the reach of all those anxieties 
which so often hamper ordinary people. lie 
is removed away from the common, and, 
hence, can so easily attain that gracefulness 
of bearing which Wilhelm finds so impos- 
ing. Giithe here shows us the conflict 
between personal and landed propertj-. 
which receives a still more circumstantial 
treatment in the " Journeymanship." The 
purest form of personal property is money; 
for it is the means of attaining every other 
particular property. Hence we see Werner's 
commercial house entering into competition 
with the secret association at the sale of es- 
tates. 

Wilhelm, in passing into the higher .sphere 
of this association, falls into one more mis- 
take, that, namely, of placing the economical 
hiterest too high. The clearness of under- 
standing, the aimfulnessof action, the large 
effects of a comprehensive, well-ordered ac- 
tivity, as they all appear in Lothario and 
Theresa, make him think he has found his 
ideal in Theresa, whereas all the time it is 
Natalia. He arrives at this knowledge, after 
he has shutlled off his past, which he does 
partly because he learns the death of JIari- 
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ana, and takes liis son to him, partly be- 
cause lie becomes master of his property 
and comes to an understanding: with his 
early friend Werner, partly because he dis- 
covers the painful consequences of his aber- 
rations ; for example, the fate of the countess, 
who during her illness atones with the most 
tormenting puritanical melancholy for the 
kiss she gave him; partly because the shapes 
which have remained immovable points while 
he has been making progress, are severed 
by death from his fortunes. These shapes 
are Mignon and Augusthio. From the first 
they win the reader's favor to the novel, and 
have been imitated in many second and 
Uiird class novels. Mignon's longing, the 
harper's madness, the dark back-ground of 
their life, the romantic, grotesque ele- 
ment in their demeanor, have from the first 
powerfully excited the fancy. Both are 
demonic shapes whose depth is shown as- 
tounditigly in the flashes of their natural 
tones. They are a riddle to themselves, but 
ofteu utter, as it were prophetically, the 
deepest riddles of human nature generally. 
Mignon's swan's-song is among the sublim- 
est efforts of Ij'ric poetry, and the songs of 
the harper who stiffens into an almost time- 
less condition, have sent their earnest ad- 
monitions thrilling through the lives of 
inany among us, particularly the verses: 

Who never ate with tears his bread, 

AVlio never through night's weary hours 

Sat weeping lonely on nis bed, 

He knows ye not, j|e heavenly powers. 

Ye bring us hither into life, 

Ye let the wretch with sin be blighted; 

Then leave him to the hitter strife; 

i.''or every sin 'a on earth requited. 

These mysterious shapes, who have be- 
queatlieu .,0 German novel literature such a 
numerous posterity of acrobatic children and 
crazy mendicant musicians, disappear from 
the story as soon as Wilhelm has arrived at 
complete up-clearing \nth regard to him- 
self. In the ground-work of their history 
Gothe has introduced Catholicism, and the 
vmeasy ferment of its miracle-seeking fancy 
as an offset to the struggles of protestant 
l?eautiful-Saintship. Mignon, who has grad- 
ually transformed herself from a gloomy 
half-boy and climbing kobold into a girl and 
kindly companion for a walk, actually dies 
of passionate jealousy, when Wilhelm de- 
cides for Theresa. The fact that in a history, 
iu wliich everytliing works towards the 
highest culture, madness and indomitable 
natural force of individuality cross the intel- 



ligent action of men has great poetical effect. 
One feels that there are exceptional natures 
which are placed by fate altogether outside 
of the ordinary course of life and empliati- 
cally bring before our minds the limits of 
human strife. Mignon and the harper are 
really in an unhistorical condition, inasmuch 
as they are penetrated by only one idea, one 
feeling, and desire nothing else. There are 
men who have no history, because they do 
not culture themselves, because they are 
merely machines. The unchangeableness 
of the old harper and of Mignon is of such 
a kind. It does not spring from emptiness, 
as in the case of dry men of habit, but from 
over-fulness and brokenness of heart. 

Out of the region of the useful, Wilhelm 
is at last elevated into that of the beautiful 
itself by being hound with the spell of plas- 
tic art and vocal music. The exequies of 
Mignon comprehend all the lofty and impos- 
ing elements that architecture, sculpture, 
painting and vocal music can .unitedly ac- 
complish. Wilhelm now understands how 
the useful is compatible with the beautiful. 
This imion appears to him in personal fonn 
in Natalia, whose w^hole constitution is so 
entirely love, that love does not appear in 
her as a particular emotion. This gracious 
charming Natalia is at the same time ex- 
ceedingly practical, and an inexhaustible 
fountain of quiet activity distributing its 
ings in all directions. This kalokagathia 
(KaXoKuyadia) which Wilhelm's indenture 
expresses significantly in many different 
phrases, is therefore the residt of the ap- 
prenticeship. 

If, however, we now look back, we must 
immediately be struck with the fact, tliat 
throughout the whole novel we do not meet 
with a single case of domestic life. We find 
the difl'erent indi%'iduals partly occupied 
with the development of their personality, 
partly with the quest for matrimony. The 
family relations which lie back of the indi- 
viduals are, as a whole, ethically unsatis- 
factory. Theresa herself is a supposititious 
daughter, Lothario can reproach himself 
with many romantic outrages. The clear- 
ing-up of Mignon's history gives us a glanc^e 
into a wilderness of fatal aberrations. Slic 
is the daughter of the harper, whom he has 
begotten in unwitting incest with his sister 
Sperata. Wilhelm is in quest of matrimony 
and goes from Mariana to Philina, from her 
to the beautiful countess, from her to There- 
sa, and finally, from her to Natalia, while 
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Madame Meliua, Aurelia, and even Miguon, 
have a leaning towards him besides. To- 
wards the end of the Apprenticeship, his son 
Felix causes hiin perplexity, as to how he, 
a motherless child, shall be brought up. If 
we now consider the marriages which are in 
progress at the end of the whole, they are 
all what are called misalliances, that is, the 
conventional distinction of rank is cancel- 
led by culture and similarity of character. 
Frederick, Natalia's brother, marries the 
theatrical and nimble Philina; Lothario 
marries Theresa, who is not altogether his 
equal, and the bourgeois 'VVilhelm, Natalia. 
If we consider this, it becomes evident to 
us, how in the mind of the poet the neces- 
sity might arise of making matrimony itself 
the subject of particular treatment, and of 
showing that culture aud property are alone 
not sufficient, if a man does not in matri- 
mony attain a transfiguration of his own 
individuality in another. The depiction of 
this from the tragic side is the subject of the 
Mective Affinities. Those misalliances ai'e the 
victory of the free individuality over the 
prejudices of rank, but they are intended 
merely to lay the basis of matrimony. Mat^ 
rimouy, therefore, required a peculiar and 
distinct treatment. 

THE ELECTIVE ArjIKITIES. 

In attempting to develop the idea of the 
Elective Aifinities, which I have already sta- 
ted in general terms, I must begin by touch- 
ing upon a few of the misconceptions from 
which we are not yet free, although Gothe 
himself, Eckermann (in his Contributions to 
Poetry, 1824, p. 150, sq.,- Goschel, Botscher 
(in the second number of his Essays on the 
Philosophy of Art, Berlin, 1838), and Bou- 
mann in the Berlin Annual of Scientific Critic 
eism, in a review of Kotscher, have already 
done a great deal to bring about a more cor- 
rect appreciation of it. It is strange that 
this novel has been regarded as having a 
tendency the opposite of that which it really 
has. Tendency is not the right word here; 
for as a work of art, in self-repose, it does 
not show so much as a trace of purpose or 
any thought in particular. The didactic ele- 
ment comes out naturally in the terrible 
impression wliich it makes; but it is not 
sought. The Elective Affinities represent to 
us a tragic fate, in the development of wliich 
occurs also the unhappy error of what is 
called moral adultery. Are we, then, really 
to suppose that we must draw from this 
1 5 • 



occurrence a justification of such conduct? 
What consequences it wovUd entail, if every 
event which a literary work portrayed were 
regarded immediataly as tending to legal- 
ize it, or a similar occurrence? Tlie absur- 
dity of such a supposition being manifest, it 
has been insinuated that the passion is por- 
trayed by the poet as too violent. Passion 
hurries a man on to perverse action, to im- 
moral behavior. If the poet represents it, 
can he exhibit it otherwise than as a power 
which governs the man? If not, would he 
be portraying the truth? When the empti- 
ness, of this objection is forced to be conced- 
ed, when, besides tins, it must be admitted 
that the poet has described all the torments, 
all the combats which belong to a passion 
having no moral justification, refuge is at 
last taken in regret that the book cannot be 
lilaced in the hands of young people, par- 
ticularly of young girls. This regret is an 
absurdity. It is all right and proper that 
young people should not read all sorts of 
things indiscriminately, that their reading 
should have rational guidance, that their 
views in regard to the relations of the sexes 
should not be precocious. Would any other 
conclusion follow except this, that unripe 
minds are not to be trusted witli this novel? 
But supposing the case, that as a part of 
of Gijthe's works, it did fall into their hands, 
I, for one, am convinced that, from the full- 
ness of life which it contains, the thorough 
ethical delicacy, which casts ii halo of tlie 
deepest earnestness about the very smallest 
event in it, it will do no harm and excite no 
unholy passions. Gothe, moreover, is not 
the first person who has treated the idea of 
the Elective Affinities. In the legend of Tris- 
tan, the middle ages were familiar with it 
(vide my History of German Poetry in the 
Middle Ages, 1830, pp. 315, sq.)', but only 
from one side, inasmuch as Isolde and Tris- 
tan, who through the agency of the philtre, 
that is, the magic of natural individuality, 
belong to each other, stand opposed merely 
to Mark who is cheated by them, and have 
no combat. In recent times, George Sand 
has treated tliis theme in a masterly, though 
also in a one-sided manner, in htr .Jacques. 
Fernande aud Octave stand opposed to 
Jacques; the latter is not supplied with an 
elective correlate. Sylvia points to the need 
of one, but is not one. As compared with the 
legend of Tristan there is here a progress, 
inasmuch as Fernande and Octave battle for 
a long time with themselves before the so- 
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phistry of passion overcomes their fidelity, 
and Jacques is not merely the deluded^weak- 
ling, but the hero, who, as soon as he un- 
derstands Fernando, sacrifices himself con- 
sciously to her happiness. Gothe stands 
poetically and ethically higher.- Not only 
does he cancel the one-sidedness of the re- 
lationship, and therefore set before us two 
pairs, but he also malces the hero of the 
tragic collision go down in himself. 

That the Elective Affinities portray the 
true nature of marriage, we have already 
shown above. In connection with this, the 
demand might be made for an ideal picture 
of marriage without any shadow — the hap- 
piness of a Philemon and a Baucis. That, 
however, would be an idyl and not a tragic 
novel. If the depth of matrimony is to be 
shown, it is necessary that the negative 
powers also, which work its destruction, 
should come into view. This necessity I 
explained in 1835, in a treatise on the poeti- 
cal treatment of adultery, which was after- 
wards printed in the first volume of my 
Studies, and to which, for brevity's sake, I 
maj' here refer. It is only by the exhibition 
of falsehood along with truth, seeming 
along with earnestness, disorder along with 
order, that the idea can be completely unfold- 
ed. In marriage husband and wife must live 
into each otlier so as to form a unity, which 
sliall comprehend in it not only their spirits 
but their natural tendencies. These latter, 
as forming the ground of their individuality, 
must, in the i)rocess of aftfectional absorp- 
tion, get rid of their brittleness. T!>ey 
furnish the ground why the husband and 
wife love each other precisely as these [par- 
ticular persons] ; inasmuch, however, as they 
looe each other, all exclusiveness of personal 
independence [Fursichsein—hAng for itself, 
i<y lavTu chat — Tk.] is cancelled in the 
unreserved self-surender to each other. If, 
however, we supjjose that on one side, 
or on botli sides, the immediate sympathy 
of the hidividuality, the real drawing of 
the heart is wanting, the marriage is man- 
ifestly imperfect. Its reality does not cor- 
respond with its idea. Husband and wife 
may, however, yield to the sacredness of 
the legal bond, and although lacking the 
iiighest satisfaction, enjoy a moral suffi- 
ciency. If, however, we further suppose 
that the married couple — whether It be, as 
in Jaeqxies, only one of them, or, as in Go- 
the's Elective Affinities, both — are brought 
in contact with that individuality which has 



an elective afiinity for them, which is pre- 
destined by the magic of nature, which from 
the first, from all eternity, is the harmoni- 
ous one, — tlien the unity of marriage, which 
hitherto existed as a moral reliance, must be 
.shattered; for the temptation to follow the 
bent of the heart must arise. It must now 
come to a conflict. It must now be shown 
wliich shall win the victory, the divine or 
the human law. Now all the depths of the 
emotional nature must quiver. Now the in- 
dividuals nuist gather all their strength in 
order to avoid offending the genius of mo- 
rality, by indulgence shown toward the 
force of nature, and challenging fate against 
themselves. 

Gothe exhibits to us all the degrees of 
marriage. Edward and Charlotte have for- 
merly both belonged to manages de conve- 
nance. Both have been set at liberty by 
death. This time they think that in marry- 
ing they are hitting the mark, for previously 
to their former marriages they had from 
their youth been accustomed to regard 
themselves as a couple. But they err. 
Their mai'riage is one of friendship, not of 
love. It is only after they are married that 
Ime developes in them. But now it is too 
late. What they would now have to do 
would be to dissolve their marriage, and 
tliat tliey are averse to. 

Giithe, moreover, has exhibited all the 
collisions within marriage, and their comic 
as well as their tragic solution. When I say 
all tlie collisions, that is going too far, inas- 
much as they are all reducible to one, viz., 
that it is only in wedlock that the passion of 
love for another awakes, or, having been en- 
tertained before, is carried over into it. — 
The comical solution of the collision that 
thus arises, is the frivolous intercourse of 
lovers, which degrades their true marriage 
into a seeming one, and goes along without 
conscience or concern about such profana- 
tion. This undermining of marriage is ex- 
hibited in the count and the baroness. The 
count brings forward all the theories that 
have been inflicted upon us by the St. Simo- 
nians and others, in the name of emancipa- 
tion of the flesh, as the creation of free 
womanhood. Charlotte is deeply hurt by 
this encroachment upon the indissolubility 
of wedlock. Experimenting with marriage, 
a temporary wedlock for five years, and the 
like, rouse her indignation, more particu- 
larly because these views are stated at table 
in the presence of Ottilie. The tragic solu- 
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tion of the difficulty is resignation- It again 
may even assume a twofold sliape. On 
tlie one hand, it may arise from the pure 
spirit of morality accompanied with a cheer- 
ful surrender to the necessity of obedience 
to tlie law of marriage. This is the case 
with Charlotte and the captain. Although 
they are both conscious of belonging by in- 
clination to each other to the innermost 
depths of their soul, their battle against 
their passion is pure and decisive. Particu- 
larly in the case of Charlotte the poet has 
portrayed, in a manner which cannot be 
surpassed, the quiet majesty of a moral will 
clear to itself. The other form of resigna- 
cion is not so pure, but springs from con- 
sciousness of wrong. Not from the con- 
sciousness of what is called a coarse sin, 
which common natures are satisfied with 
refraining from, but from a consciousness 
of having given way inwardly to the pas- 
sion, and favored the dissolution of an exist- 
ing marriage. This is the case with Ottilie 
and Edward. The latter is the more guilty. 
He, therefore, does not attain any true re- 
conciliation, or the determined courage of 
resignation, but follows Ottilie, who does 
practise resignation, to death, inasmuch as 
lier existence conditioned his. 

Wedlock becomes perfect only tlirough 
legitimate oflspring, for it is only in them 
that love becomes a reality, and the lan- 
guage of common life very correctly calls 
tlie child a pledge of love. Children form 
the strongest tie between husband and wife. 
What will not parents do for the s.al<e of 
their cliildren! What sacrifices will they 
not malce for their sake, in order to preserve 
tliemselves as a unity for them ! Edward 
and Charlotte are childless. But on that 
niglit when they meet, he filled with the 
image of Ottilie, she with that of the cap- 
tain—Edward has just led the count down 
through the corridor to the baroness, and 
thus countenanced adultery in his own house — 
a young life is lit under the heart of Char- 
lotte ! Hideous ! The husband and wife are 
entitled by law to the sweetest surrender to 
each other. This surrender, though per- 
fectly legitimate, is notwithstanding im- 
moral; for in his arms she has thought of 
the captain, in hers he has thought of Otti- 
lie. In the moment of their closest self- 
divestment, they have been most profoundly 
estranged from each other! This, then, is 
moral adultery. Gothe, in a few lines, has, 
on one side, stated the psychological mo- 



tives of the whole scene with most chaste 
pen, and without embellishing anything; 
for, when Edward awakes next morning, 
the dawning day seems to him, to illuminate a 
crime. He steals away from his wife's couch, 
and Charlotte, when she awakes, finds her- 
self alone. 

Edward, hurried along by his love, wants 
to be divorced, and, with this view, to nego- 
tiate with Charlotte through Mittler. Then 
Mittler learns that she feels herself a moth- 
er, and the child draws the bonds between 
husband and wife tighter again. But when 
it is born, the nocturnal secret is revealed. 
It has the captain's features and Ottilie's 
eyes. The child must forever remind the 
parents that inwardly they are sundered. 
It owes its existence to a lie. Hence the 
catastrophe is introduced into its life. Ed- 
ward hurries away to the war in quest of 
death. In this search for death, he shows 
himself a man. We recognize that his weak- 
ness shows itself only in love. But when he 
fails to find death, when he returns from the 
war covered with honors, he takes his life as 
a token from fate that it approves his union 
with Ottihe. Even Charlotte also begins at 
last to reconcile herself to the idea of a di- 
vorce. And exactly at this point the unex- 
pected happens. Edward, so near to the 
realization of his wishes, is drawn away by 
OttiUe, in order that she may freely confess 
her love for him. In doing so, she gets be- 
lated before she can return to the castle, 
where Charlotte is already waiting for her. 
In order to arrive sooner, she gets into a 
small boat, with the fatal child, which she 
has taken along, in order to cross the pond. 
The oar slips out of her hands. She gives 
a sudden lurch, and the child falls, without 
means of rescue, into the water! The chih 
loses its life through her fault — the child 
which, in a certain sense, was also her.«. 
From this moment she surveys the whole 
course of events. She also discovers thai 
she has been guilty, and is now resolved to 
renounce herself forever. However, as she 
has been guilty really without guilt, as sIk' 
has been guilty only on the side of nature 
and not witli her will, she is absolutely rent 
within herself. For a while everything con- 
tinues, to all appearance, as before ; but 
then life in her refuses to renew itself. She 
can no longer take food. She dies from 
within, in the deepest religious excitement. 
She attains the transfiguration of her indi- 
viduality. Not so Edward, who having 
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through her death lost all stay, merely fol- 
lows her to death, merely goes down within 
himself, does not resolve himself into God. 
I must, of course, presuppose acquaintance 
with the novel. It would be impossible for 
me to go through all the different ways in 
which the poet shows us the resistlessness 
with wliich the moral spirit in tragic fate 
triumphs over the miglit of the spirit of na- 
ture. The crowning fault always remains, 
that of Edward and Charlotte in having mar- 
ried each other at all. It is the false charac- 
ter of their wedlock that prepares their fate 
for them. Charlotte herself had thought of 
Ottilie as a wife for Edward, but he had 
quite overlooked her when she was first in- 
troduced to him. Though, as I have already 
stated, I cannot enter into detail, it will still 
be possible for me to bring into view certain 
features of the composition; for whUe the 
Electice Affinities stand exceedingly high, 
as a moral action of the poet, they stand 
equally high as an ceathetic one. The de- 
velopment of the characters, the variety of 
tlie situations, the tension of contrasts in the 
upward gradation of fatalistic superstition 
and free reflection, the simplicity and beauty 
of the style, are classic. It has always been 
a theme of admiration how Gothe placed the 
occupations of the lovers alongside their 
passion, and thus made the latter more in- 
telligible. Trees are planted, roads made, 
streams turned, houses built, chapels paint- 
ed — man rules over nature. His understand- 
ing, his will, subject it to him. But to con- 
quer himself is not so light a task. In tlie 
landscape the small lake appears quite natu- 
rally. Water, as Novalis says, is the eye of 
the landscape. It mirrors heaven and its 
own shores. Tliis pond becomes the fated 
element; for .on Ottilie's birthday, on which 
Edward gives a display of fireworks in 
honor of her, a boy falls into the water and 
is rescued by the captain. The captain goes 
across with Charlotte in the boat which Ed- 
ward, at great expense, has brought from a 
distance, lands at a reedy part of the shore, 
and carries Charlotte to land, an accident 
wliich gives them the opportunity of declar- 
ing their love; after which, however, there 
follows an immediate reaction of their sense 
of nobleness, bidding them show themselves 
worthy of their love, by raising themselves 
above themselves. And this same pond de- 
vours, the child of Edward and Charlotte, 
tins hybrid shadow, which, if it had lived 
on, could have continued to exist only as 



the living accusation of the parents, as a 
continual reminder of their error. Tlie se- 
cret power with wliich the passion lays the 
basis of the occurrences is analyzed down to 
the finest sopliistries of the understanding, 
the slightest movements of feeling. In Ed- 
ward in particular the superstition is char- 
acteristic, with which he holds fast what 
seems favorable to him, and either overlooks' 
or in action defies what seems likely not to 
bode good luck to him. In the course of 
event? it afterwards often appears that what 
he has taken for a favor of fortune, turns 
directly against him in its consequences and 
makes shipwreck of all his deceitful hopes. 
When a man allows himself to be determ- 
ined by passion, when he abandons free self- 
command,' he becomes through this very 
laisser alter obnoxious to fate; fate comes 
not from without, but from witiiin; we our- 
selves give it birth. It produces great 
efl'ect, tlierefore, when the dramatis personce, 
however far they may ramble away towards 
the circumference, nevertheless always re- 
turn to the same spot, as if they were ban- 
ished to tliis castle, to this lake. 

The subordinate personages are managed 
with extraordinary skill. They are all cen- 
tred upon Ottilie, for she is in every sense 
the chief personage ; she is, as Gothe himself 
says, the strange hapless victim. Luciana, 
Charfotte's daughter by her first miu-riage, 
educated in the same boarding-school as 
Ottilie, is, through her sensational disposi- 
tion tending to,external show, and her en- 
deavors to make herself the admired centre 
of every social circle — by the jocund, coquet- 
tish exhibition of her beauty and talent — 
exactly the opposite of Ottilie, whose depth 
of nature loses itself in the mystical, and 
who, with all her extraordinary solidity of 
heart, has a bearing whose outward charac- 
teristics are absence of show and charming 
unobtrusiveness. For this reason she fetters 
men all the more. For a while Charlotte 
also connects her with the captain. The 
assistant in the boarding-school, who has 
seen her excellent qualities develope them- 
selves, and often been obliged to express 
himself in opposition to the judgment of the 
lady-prinpipal and the other teachers of the 
institute, wishes to marry her. The architect 
— that excellent, delicate spirit — is unable to 
refrain from cherishing secretly the deepest 
affection for her, and by giving the Queen 
of Heaven, which he paints in the chapel, 
the features of Ottilie, makes a secret-public 
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confession of his attachment. Even tlse visit 
of the travelling Englishman, however ac- 
cidenfcil it may seem, illustrates the whole, 
partly by letting the great image of the 
world shine into the bondage of these nar- 
row circumstances, partly by communicat- 
ing portions of his varied experiences, and 
thus relating a contribution to the history 
of the Elective Affinities ; for it often hap- 
pens that another has no inkling of what 
strings he renders harmonic by his words, in 
circles in which he is not closely acquainted. 
Mittler has to utter the meaning of the 
whole story. He occupies with regard to it 



the same position as the chorus did in an- 
cient tragedy. He, the man who is every- 
where ready to settle differences, would not 
remain a single night under the same roof 
with any one who did not respect the sa- 
credness of the marriage institution. Gothe 
therefore puts into his mouth that eloquent 
passage, so often and so justly quoted, that 
marriage is the beginning and the summit 
of all culture ; and there cannot be any suffi- 
cient ground for the separation of a married 
couple who have lived together for a con- 
siderable period and become in so many 
things eacli other's debtors. 



THE SANKHYA KARIKA; 
Or Memorial Verses on the Sankhya Philosophy. 

[B; ISWABA EsiSHHA, u KCeiTsd by tradition from the great Eapiu.] 

[The following is a reprint from Colebrook's translation — a very scarce work — and contains 
the memorial verses without the commentaries printed in the collection of the Oriental Transla- 
tion fund Committee for Great Britain and Ireland. It is printed here for convenient reference 
in tlie new commentary to follow it. — Editoe.] 

I. V. 

The inquiry is into the means of preclud- 
ing the three sorts of pain; for pain is em- 
barrassment: nor is the inquiry superfluous 
because obvious means of alleviation exist, 
for absolute and final relief is not thereby 
accomplished. 

n. 

The revealed mode is lilce the temporal 
one, ineffectual, for it is impure; and it is 
defective in some respects, as well as exces- 
sive in others. A method different from 
both is preferable, consisting in a discrim- 
ative Icnowledge of perceptible principles, 
and of the imperceptible one, and of the 
thinlving soul. 

m. 

Nature, the root (of all), is no pro.duction. 
Seven principles, the Great or intellectual 
one, &e., are productions and productive. 
Sixteen are productions (unproductive). 
Soul is neither a production nor productive. 

IV. 

Perception, inference, and right affirma- 
tion, are admitted to be threefold proof; for 
they (are by all acknowledged, and) com- 
prise every mode of demonstration. It is 
from proof that belief of that which is to be 
proven results. 
15 



Perception is ascertainment of particular 
objects. Inference, which is of three sorts, 
premises an argument, and (deduces) that 
which is argued by it. Eight affirmation is 
true revelation. 

VI. 

Sensible objects become known by percep- 
tion; but it is by inference (or reasoning) 
that acquaintance with things transcending 
tlie senses is obtained: and a truth which is 
neither to be directly pei-ceived, nor to be 
inferred from reasoning, is deduced from 
revelation. 

VH. 

From various causes things may be im- 
perceptible (or unperceived) ; excessive dis- 
tance, (extreme) nearness, defect of the or- 
gans, inattention, minuteness, interposition 
of objects, predominance of other matters,, 
and intermixture with the like. 
VIII. 

It is owing to the subtility (of nature), not 
to the non-existence of this original princi- 
ple, that it is not apprehended by the senses, 
but inferred from its effects. Intellect and 
the rest of the derivative principles are ef- 
fects; (whence it is concluded as their cause) 
in some respects analogous, but in others 
dissimilar. 



